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within itself. It is determined to the extent that its cause is found in 
changes that lie beyond its immediate range of operation, whether 
those changes be physical, physiological, or psychical. In other 
words, the mind is determined in so far as it is passive, and free in so 
far as it is active. Volitional processes may be regarded par excellence 
as free, because in them the mind is in a high degree active and self- 
conscious. 

G. A. Cogswell. 

Leibniz: the Monadology and other Philosophical Writings. Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes by Robert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Edin. ), Lecturer in Logic and Metaphysics at the University of 
St. Andrews. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1898. — pp. vii, 437. 
This work is made up of four ingredients : translations of certain of 
Leibniz's opuscules ; an historical and critical exposition of Leibniz's 
philosophy ; copious illustrative footnotes to both the translations and 
the exposition, consisting mainly of translations from Leibniz himself; 
and nine appendixes, also for the most part consisting of translations 
from Leibniz, explanatory of certain points in his system. Dr. Latta' s 
own division of his volume, however, is into two nearly equal parts. 
The first half (pp. 1-212) gives the critical account of Leibniz's phil- 
osophical system ; the second half (pp. 213-438) comprises the trans- 
lations from Leibniz ; both portions of the volume being much en- 
riched by the illustrative footnotes and the appendixes. 

The Translations. It is surprising that so thorough a Leibnizian 
scholar as Dillmann should treat Leibniz's Monadology as of little im- 
portance. The rather was Erdmann right in calling it librum Leibnicii 
omnium gravissimum. From internal evidence, the little work ap- 
pears to be the most complete and careful statement of his philosoph- 
ical views which Leibniz has left us, and from his correspondence, and 
from the fact that he annotated it with references to passages in his 
ThZodicke, it would appear that he expressly intended the Monadology 
as a ' compact and ordered statement, ' a sort of compendium, of his 
system. An edition of the Monadology in English, accompanied with 
suitable illustrative and explanatory notes, has therefore long been 
needed. The primary object of Dr. Latta' s book is, he tells us, to 
meet this need and make the Monadology clear to students. From his 
preface, we learn that his original intention was to publish a translation 
of the Monadology together with translations of the passages of the 
Thiodicke referred to in Leibniz's annotations. On further considera- 
tion, he decided to substitute for the passages from the Thiodicee trans- 
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lations of several short papers illustrative of different parts of Leibniz's 
system, and explanatory of its development. These additional pieces 
are Leibniz' s preface to the Codex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus on ' The 
Notions of Right and Justice, ' 1693 ; ' The New System of the Nature 
of Substances and of the Communication between them, etc.,' 1695, 
together with the first and third ' Explanation ' of it ; the essay ' On 
the Ultimate Origination of Things,' 1697; the 'Introduction' to 
the Nouveaux Essais, 1704; and the 'Principles of Nature and of 
Grace,' 17 14. " The Monadology, as being the centre of the book, is 
printed first of the translations (although in date it is the last), while the 
other writings follow in chronological order. The only disadvantage 
of this arrangement is that it places the Principles of Nature and of 
Grace, which is most akin to the Monadology, farthest away from it. ' ' 

The papers translated in addition to the Monadology have been 
wisely selected for the purpose which Dr. Latta had in view — that of 
"illustrating different parts of Leibniz's system and explaining its 
growth." The ' New System ' gives an account of the origin in 
Leibniz's own mind of two of his most important conceptions — the 
conception of substance and the conception of pre-established har- 
mony. The paper on the ' Notions of Right and Justice ' throws 
considerable light on his ethical views; the ' Introduction ' to the 
Nouveaux Essais is of much help for the understanding of his psy- 
chology and epistemology; while the essay on the ' Ultimate Origin- 
ation of Things' sheds light upon Leibniz's conception of the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason in his philosophy, and upon his optimism. 

Dr. Latta' s translations seem, on the whole, to be carefully and ac- 
curately executed. It should be noted, perhaps, that all of the pieces 
contained in his volume, with the exception of the paper on the 
'Notions of Right and Justice,' have been published in English 
translation before, either in the American Journal of Speculative Phil- 
osophy, or in Mr. Alfred G. Langley's Leibnitz's New Essays, etc. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, 1896); and that they all without 
exception, together with some twenty-five to thirty other of Leibniz's 
opuscules, have been issued in English translation in the volume The 
Philosophical Works of Leibnitz (Tuttle & Morehouse, New Haven, 
1 890) . The only recognition by Dr. Latta of these labors of his predec- 
essors in the somewhat difficult task of rendering Leibniz into English 
is found in the remark in his preface — " and there are American trans- 
lations of the Nouveaux Essais and some of his philosophical pieces. ' ' 

The Notes and Appendixes. Each of the translations is preceded by 
a prefatory note of an historical or analytical sort, and accompanied 
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(as is also the exposition) by explanatory and illustrative notes. 
These notes and the appendixes fill about as much space as the text 
which they are intended to elucidate. The value of these notes is 
found less in Dr. Latta's own observations, than in the fact that they 
bring together related or explanatory passages from other writings of 
Leibniz himself. Thus the translation of the preface to the Codex 
Diplomaticus is greatly enriched by copious footnotes, consisting of 
illustrative passages from the interesting and valuable collection of 
Leibniz's papers from the Hanover MSS., published by Dr. Georg 
Mollat under the title, Rechtsphilosophisches aus Leibnizens ungedruckten 
Schriften (Leipzig, 1885). The prefatory note to the Monadology 
contains (pp. 216-217) a very helpful analysis, or summary, and the 
notes and the appendixes to that paper will be found of much assist- 
ance in understanding the condensed thought of the text. An excel- 
lent analysis is also given (pp. 356-357) of the ' Introduction ' to the 
Nouveaux Essais. The brief appendixes (nine in number) to the In- 
troduction and Translations, treat of the following topics : Explana- 
tion of the Pre-established Harmony ; Formation of the Idea of Space; 
Meaning of Cause ; Leibniz's Logic ; Kant on His Relation to 
Leibniz ; Leibniz and Bayle on the Multiplicity in the Monad ; 
Proof of the Existence of God ; On the Elements of Extension ; 
Growth of Leibniz's Theories Regarding Force and Motion. 

These notes and appendixes show that Dr. Latta possesses a wide 
and intimate acquaintance with the philosophical writings of Leibniz. 
They will be found of great help to the beginner in mastering Leibniz's 
system, and they alone would make Dr. Latta's volume a very sub- 
stantial and welcome addition to the Leibnizian literature in English. 

The Introduction. The first half of Dr. Latta's volume is intended 
to supply the long-felt need of a complete and detailed critical account 
in English of Leibniz's philosophy. In the preface, attention is called 
to the fact that Leibniz has received from English thinkers less atten- 
tion than any other of the great philosophers, while yet few philo- 
sophical systems stand so much in need of exposition as that of Leib- 
niz. ' ' His theories have to be extracted from seven large volumes of 
correspondence, criticism, magazine articles, and other discursive 
writings, and it is only in recent years that this material has been made 
fully available by the publication of Gerhardt' sedition." 

Dr. Latta's ' Introduction ' is divided into four parts : Part I (pp. 
1-20) devoted to the 'Life and Works of Leibniz;' Part II (pp. 
21-73) dealing with 'The General Principles of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz ;' Part III (pp. 74-150) giving a ' Detailed Statement of the 
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Philosophy of Leibniz;' and Part IV (pp. 151-199) attempting an 
' Historical and Critical Estimate of the Philosophy of Leibniz. ' Parts 
II and III together were originally presented by Dr. Latta to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In Part I the list of Leibniz's philosophical works given (pp. 18-20) 
should certainly have contained the Discours de metaphysique, the Notes 
on Spinoza' s ' Ethics,' and a few other titles. The value of the list for 
the general English reader would have been enhanced by references to 
the English renderings, as most of the works have been translated in 
whole or in part. While referring to matters bibliographical, we might 
add our regret at finding no reference, even in the preface, to Professor 
Dewey's excellent exposition of the New Essays, and none to Kuno 
Fischer's volume on Leibniz. 

In Part II, Dr. Latta points out that the philosophical work of 
Leibniz was an endeavor to reconcile the notion of substance as con- 
tinuous, with the contrary notion of substance as consisting of indivis- 
ible elements (p. 21) ; for Leibniz, as for Spinoza, the problem of 
philosophy being primarily not a problem of knowledge, but a theory 
of reality. Leibniz's theory of knowledge follows from his answer 
to the question: 'What in reality is substance' (p. 54)? Leibniz 
developed his non-quantitative or dynamical conception of substance 
"through criticism of Cartesian and atomist views regarding material 
substance " (p. 27). The three chief conceptions of the metaphysic of 
Leibniz are found in (1) his conception of the monad, a real indi- 
vidual substance, the essence of which is intension, force, life, in the 
form of perception and appetition ; (2) the principle of continuity or 
the identity of indiscernibles ; (3) the preestablished harmony. The 
attempt is made to show how these arise as the solution of Leibniz's 
problem in the form which its historical setting gave it. A considera- 
tion of the various classes of created monads next leads to the subject of 
self-consciousness in the philosophy of Leibniz, and this in turn to the 
logical presuppositions of the system as distinct from its specific meta- 
physical doctrines. These logical principles are (a) the Principle of 
Identity or Contradiction, and (£) the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 
An attempt is then made to show the way in which these logical prin- 
ciples fix the main lines of Leibniz philosophy, /. e. , to show how the 
main features of his metaphysics are determined by these great logical 
principles which underlie it. 

Part III follows with a ' Detailed Statement of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz, ' in which these general principles are developed in their ap- 
plication to the mathematical, physical, biological, and mental spheres, 
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under the headings : (A) Leibniz' s Mathematics in Relation to his Phil- 
osophy; (B) Matter; (C) Organism ; (D) Self-consciousness — Theory 
of Knowledge — Ethics. The exposition in this part is, on the whole, 
painstaking and able, exhibiting on the part of the author much knowl- 
edge of his subject, a critical and judicial spirit, and an evident desire 
to present Leibniz's system faithfully, systematically, and lucidly. In 
these last respects, however, we cannot but feel that Dr. Latta's achieve- 
ment falls far short of his very worthy intentions. Of course, in ex- 
pounding such a system as that of Leibniz, there will always be room 
for some differences of interpretation, but we are surprised to find any 
careful student of Leibniz's philosophy making declarations such as 
that, according to Leibniz, entelechy and materia prima are in simple 
substance related in a way similar to that in which the dominant 
monad and the phenomena (implying other monads) are related in 
'compound' substances (cf. p. no) ; that 'apperception' is 'the per- 
ception of eternal and necessary truths' (p. 121); that 'when we 
speak of positions in space, we are describing in a confused way the es- 
sential differences between monads' (cf. p. 311, n. 53). On the other 
hand, some points of importance with regard to Leibniz's philosophy, 
which are not infrequently overlooked or misunderstood, are clearly 
perceived and rightly stated by Dr. Latta. For example, he is care- 
ful to point out that Leibniz's preestablished harmony is in no sense 
a created, or arbitrary, harmony, but rather a harmony or mutual 
compatibility in the very nature of things, anterior to their creation, 
and which in part was the ground of God's choice of the actual 
system (cf. pp. 39 ff., and note 81 to the Monadology). While in some 
points, then, Dr. Latta's interpretations may be called in question, and 
while his exposition fails to give as satisfactory, clear, and unitary a 
conception of Leibniz's system as we could wish, the exposition is, 
nevertheless, the fullest and best which has yet been produced in 
English, and one for which students of Leibniz will be grateful. 

Part IV, which undertakes to give an ' Historical and Critical Esti- 
mate of the Philosophy of Leibniz ' in its relation to preceding 
thought and in its influence upon succeeding systems, although meri- 
torious, is a very unequal production, some parts, as, for example, the 
statement of the relation of Kant to Leibniz, being excellent, and 
others, as, for example, the criticism of Wolff, being weak. 

In conclusion, we would say that, on the whole, Dr. Latta has given 
us a conscientious and scholarly piece of work ; that his book is the 
best one now accessible in English through which to gain an introduc- 
tion to the best thoughts of one of the world's very greatest thinkers ; 
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and that the book is especially well adapted for use in university in- 
struction. George Martin Duncan. 

La per sonne humaine. Par l'Abbe C. Piat, Agrege de phil- 
osophic, Docteur des Lettres, Professeur a l'Institut catholique de 
Paris. Paris, Felix Alcan. 1897. — pp. 404. 
The esteem in which this work is held is clearly manifest from the 
fact that at a recent meeting of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences it was awarded half the Penanrun prize. It treats of a moot 
question whose far-reaching conclusions are not the exclusive property 
of the philosopher; and the interest attaching to the subject has been 
intensified by the method of treatment. The author might well have 
taken for his maxim the words of Sir John Herschel : " The grand, 
and indeed only, character of truth is its capability of enduring the 
test of universal experience, and coming unchanged out of every pos- 
sible form of fair discussion;" for he tells us (p. 35): "The true 
method consists, not in destroying the work of ages but in perfecting 
it. It is impossible for those who have gone before us to have been 
deceived on all points. Their researches have discovered some of the 
granite of truth, and it is on this that we must build. Consequently, 
it is my intention to show that the formerly accepted definition of 
personality has not been entirely obliterated by the observations and 
delicate experiments of contemporaneous psychology. It may still be 
accommodated to the facts observed without any essential alteration. ' ' 
This is the key to the whole book. 

After contrasting the theories of substantial and of phenomenal per- 
sonality, he divides the work into three books, treating respectively of 
Perception, Reflection, and the Idea of Responsibility. As in this 
division, so also in the sequence of the chapters and of their various 
parts, the orderly development of the subject from the simple to the 
complex is clearly marked. The testimony of authors of the most 
opposite schools is drawn up in support of his thesis with a skill that 
is born of long and careful study. He insists on the validity of in- 
trospection, and maintains that individual perception is nothing but 
the self perceiving. He takes phenomenalists to task (p. 47) for pro- 
fessing to hold fast to experience, whereas they start from an abstrac- 
tion, the concept of phenomenon, and from this deduce their theory. 
The conclusion that the phenomena of consciousness are but different 
views of the same indivisible subject, is confirmed by man's invincible 
belief that he is responsible for his actions (p. 49), and by reflection 
on the nature of memory, the functions of which are inexplicable un- 



